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Fox-Hounds 



THE OLD ENGLISH FOX-HOUND 



(Written probably about 1825, to accompany the opposite picture by Benjamin Marshall) 



THE most fashionable fox-hound of 
the late and present times, is of 
the middle height of the hound spe- 
cies, comparatively slender, and bear- 
ing a strong resemblance, indeed proof 
of affinity with the greyhound, in the 
height, ear, neck and shoulder. He 
is doubtless descended from the old 
Northern hound, which was the light- 
est and speediest known, and said to be 
a cross between the greyhound and 
the slow hound of those days. Addi- 
tional and periodical crosses with the 
greyhound, have since taken place, 
joined perhaps with other varieties, 
and from the portraits of certain indi- 
viduals which have been published, it 
appears probable that, at no former 
period, have the hounds of this species 
been so light, active and speedy, as 
within the last forty years, and at the 
present time. Nor do we hear any 
complaint among modern sportsmen, 
as among the ancient, of the excess of 
greyhound form of qualities in the 
present fox hound, or of a want of nose, 
steadiness, or stoutness. But the con- 
trary, the best dogs of this improved 
breed have found and killed more foxes 
in their seasons, than any other and 
slower breeds could boast, running as 
long and desperate a chase. The mag- 
nificent prizes they have fetched, have 
beggared all form of precedent, and 
they have been the admiration of those 
foreigners who through their residence 
in this country, among other curiosi- 



ties, novelties to them, have paid at- 
tention to our turf and field sports. 

We have before nevertheless re- 
marked that, these light bred hounds 
have the fair opportunity of showing 
oflp their peculiar qualifications of 
speed, in a light and open country, 
where in a trying day, the highest bred 
horses only, have the stroke or speed 
in a sufficient degree, to hold way, or 
keep within any reasonable distance 
of them, or to crown their course by 
being in at the death. And all our dogs, 
particularly in deep and heavy coun- 
tries, are certainly not of the high- 
coursed species of which we were 
speaking, but many, perhaps most of 
them, of a useful medium in that re- 
spect. In such a medium, are the cou- 
ple of hounds in the picture by Benja- 
min Marshall, the originals of which 
supported a high character, as leaders, 
in a celebrated pack, and which first 
have figured as greyhounds in their 
own country. 

The following instance will prove 
the necessity of making proper choice 
of a hunter to follow speedy hounds. 
A friend of ours upon a visit in Surrey, 
took a day's hunt over the Downs with 
a neighboring pack. He was mounted 
upon a powerful and well-bred hunter, 
which had carried him a season or two, 
in a deep country; his servant upon a 
large half-bred mare, which also in that 
country, had performed with a degree 
of credit. They had a burst of four or 
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five miles, in a style somewhat like 
racing, and the servant's mare, from 
her natural courage and perfect condi- 
tion, actually kept her place through 
the run, and saw the day's sport out, 
without any indications, at least any 
that were attended to, of being driven 
beyond her powers. On the return 
home, however, symptoms of heavi- 
ness were perceived, and drops of blood 
issuing from her nostrils ; and reach- 
ing within a few yards of the stable, 
she dropped down under the groom, 
and we saw her dead in five minutes. 
This internal and vital injury must 
have been occasioned by continuing 
longer at the very top of her speed 
than nature could bear, and the high- 
est bred horse in England would be 
injured by the same cause. Whilst the 
thoroughbred hunters were galloping, 
although with great speed, yet at a rate 
they could very well support, from their 
superior stride and ductility of sinew, 
the common-bred mare was straining 
to the utmost every nerve, to multiply 
the number of her short strides, and 
that by a machinery, in which, from 
her fixed and invulnerable shape, there 
must necessarily be great and labor- 
ious friction. The case is similar when 
under-bred horses are trained for a 
match, if they take their gallops with 
the race- horse, a mistake we have, on 
several occasions witnessed. The racers 
go too fast for these ordinary horses, 
and the consequence is, they get off 
their feed, lose condition with their 
flesh, and instead of training on, train 
off. 

In breeding the fox-hound with a 
view of of obtaining a capable pack, a 
stallion hound of high repute should 
be either purchased or hired, and of 



thatvariety whether the lightest breed 
or otherwise, which it should be 
thought proper to adopt, and none 
should be used but middle-aged and 
thorough shaped females; and certainly 
by choice those who have established 
a character in the hunt. Notwithstand- 
ing the occasional and frequent excep- 
tions, like will produce like, upon the 
average; and the sportsman who aims 
at superiority, must attend to that aver- 
age, which, if his only dependence is 
based on doubt, is preferable to chance- 
medley, or to the very poor chance 
of breeding good shapes from bad pat- 
terns. In a course of years by the in- 
defatigable attention of a proprietor, 
but not otherwise, may a pack of 
hounds of any desired variety be reared, 
of the highest character and greatest 
money value. 

A friend of ours, who occasionally 
takes a day's sport with the East Essex 
hounds, particularly distinguished a 
dog of the name of Gamboy; and al- 
though an old sportsman, he esteems 
this as the best hound for tenderness 
of nose and true game that he has ever 
followed. The hound has the exquisite 
and most useful faculty of recovering 
a scent, and leading off with it, in low 
wind and bad scenting weather, when 
the fox has been lost, given over, and 
the huntsman at his wits ends. Gam- 
boy was got by Lord Fitzwilliam^s 
Glancer out of Lord Lonsdale's Des- 
tiny. He is represented to us, as of 
that middle breed which has been de- 
scribed, having the finest nose, the 
most lasting powers, and yet good 
speed, and will doubtless make a capa- 
ble stallion. If this dog has had speed 
and game enough for the greyhound 
foxes of Essex Rodings, his get from 
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the best bred bitches might be pre- 
sumed equal to anything. 

The famous match of fox-hounds 
over the Beacon Course at Newmar- 
ket, between that father of the sport, 
the late Hugo MeynelL Esq. and Mr. 
Barry together with that four mile trial 
of Colonel Thornton's fox-hound bitch 
Merkin, have been repeated in almost 
every publication of this country; but 
they are in their nature so extraordi- 
nary, as bringing to the test of the 
time-piece the comparative speed of 
horses and dogs, and as many of our 
readers may still be unacquainted with 
the particulars, it might be deemed an 
improper omission, were they not to 
be found there. 

Mr. Meynell matched two fox-hounds, 
Richmond and a bitch, against Mr. 
Barry's two hounds, Bluecap and Wan- 
ton, to run over the Beacon Course, at 
Newmarket, for five hundred guineas. 
Mr. Barry's hounds were trained at 
Tiptree Heath, Essex, where annual 
races for small prizes have been held 
immemorially. The trainer was our 
old friend William Crane, long-famed 
in that quarter, as a huntsman, and 
who kept Rivinhall Inn. His method 
with the hounds was to run a fox 
track of eight or ten miles, three times 
a week, upon the turf, during two 
months, feeding upon oatmeal and 
milk and sheep-trotters. We were in- 
formed by several sportsmen, who saw 
the dogs before starting, that they ap- 
peared in admirable condition. Mr. 
MeynelFs hounds were fed whilst in 
training, entirely upon legs of mutton, 
and were also in high condition : odds 
7 to 4 upon them at starting, chiefly 
from the proprietor's high sporting 
character. The match was run on the 



3oth of September, by laying the ac- 
customed track from the Rubbing 
House at Newmarket Town end, to 
the Rubbing House at the Starting 
Post of the Beacon Course, the four 
hounds being immediately laid on the 
scent. Mr. Barry's Bluecap came in 
first, and his Wanton, a very good sec- 
ond, the four miles being run by those 
hounds, in a few seconds above eight 
minutes; much about the time, in 
which an ordinary country plate horse 
would run the same distance, carrying 
the weight of eight stone, or eight 
stone, seven pounds. Mr. Meynell's 
hound was beaten by about 120 yards, 
and the bitch was not in place, not 
running her course through. It is in 
some respects true that, the knowing 
ones were taken in by this match; 
nevertheless on the other hand, the 
great reputation of Will Crane as a 
sportsman had great weight. Three 
score horsemen started with the hounds, 
and Cooper, Mr. Barry's huntsman, 
was first at the Ending Post, hav- 
ing stupidly and barbarously ridden 
the mare which carried him, perhaps 
over-weight or under-bred — quite blind: 
An act by way of sport to one animal, 
productive of misery and loss of light 
of the blessed Sun, throughout life, 
to another, which ought to damn the 
whole day's sport forever. Only twelve 
horses out of the sixty, were able to 
run in with the hounds. Will Crane 
mounted upon the winner of a twelve 
stone of King's Plate called Rib, being 
the twelfth. 

The performance of Merkin, which, 
by her portrait in Mr. Daniel's Rural 
Sports appeared to be highly graced 
with greyhound blood, if accurately 
stated is greatly superior to the above, 
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as she ran her four miles, in seven 
minutes and half a second, thereby 
eclipsing the speed of all other hounds. 
She was afterwards sold in 1795, for 
four hogshead of claret, the sealer be- 
ing entitled to a couple of whelps she 
might breed. In order to draw a com- 
parison between the speed of the horse 
and the hound, the horse like the dog, at 
his natural liberty and unencumbered 
with weight, we quote the computation 
of Mons. Saintbel, the first Professor 
to the English Veterinary College, who 
dissected Eclipse. "Eclipse, free from 
all weight, and galloping at liberty, 
with his greatest degree of swiftness, 
would cover an extent of ground of 
twenty-five feet at every complete ac- 
tion of the gallop, and would run nearly 
four miles in the space of six minutes 
and two seconds.'' We apprehend the 
Professor is rather below than above 
the mark, with respect to the distance 
that Eclipse would have been able to 
run in the stated time, under the sup- 
position of having no weight to carry. 
Into the question of hounds and 
their breeding " Sentinel '' enters very 
practically, if not exhaustively, in his 
book, "Hounds: their Breed and Ken- 
nel Management.'' In his opinion the 
fox-hound of the present day has very 
nearly, but not quite, attained perfec- 
tion. He points out that there is a far 
larger proportion of well-bred hounds 
in most kennels than formerly; but, of 
course, no critic, no matter what fan- 
cies or prejudices he cherished, could 



escape the overwhelming supremacy 
of Belvoir among modern kennels. 
Five direct generations of the Belvoir 
hounds, namely Gambler 1884, Nomi- 
nal 1 888, Watchman 1892, Dexter 1895, 
and Daystar 1908 can be taken as the 
strongest line of fox-hound blood in 
the world. ''Sentinel" considers that 
to have seen Belvoir Gambler alone 
was a study in hound breeding. Be- 
sides being the most perfect type of 
a fox-hound, on beautiful lines and with 
remarkable bone, he was an excep- 
tionally good hound in his work, with 
a fine voice and was never known to 
tire. 

Most modern hounds are mute as 
they go to the line out of covert; and 
some old-fashioned followers of the 
chase very naturally regret the loss of 
something they genuinely loved. But 
in the Llangibby pack the old ideals of 
"music" are still preserved; and few 
things astonished their master more 
than the discovery of undoubted traces 
of the same melody — which seemed 
to go with the blood — in Parson Rus- 
sell's pack, so far away as Devonshire. 
But the greatest change which has 
come about in fox-hound breeding is 
this, that, whereas in ' ' Nimrod's " day 
excellence was confined to a few fav- 
oured kennels, today we may find a 
very high standard of merit in all parts 
of the kingdom, to which the keen com- 
petition among magnificent hounds at 
the annual Peterborough show is clear 
testimony. 



